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| A Magazine of Verse 


IN MEMORY OF HARRIET MONROE 
DECEMBER 1936 


THREE POEMS 


THE SLEEPING FURY 


Rome, Museo delle Terme 
OU ARE here now, 


Who were so loud and feared, in a symbol before me, 





Alone and asleep, and I at last look long upon you. 


Your hair fallen on your cheek, no longer in the semblance 
of serpents 

Lifted in the gale; your mouth, that shrieked so, silent. 

You, my scourge, my sister, lie asleep like a child, 


Who, after rage, for an hour quiet, sleeps out its tears. 
The days close to winter, 


Rough with strong sound. We hear the sea and the forest. 
And the flames of your torches fly, lit by others, 
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Ripped in the wind, in the night. The black sheep for 
sacrifice 


Huddle together. The milk is cold in the jars. 


All to no purpose, as before, the knife whetted and plunged, 
The shout raised, to match the clamor you have given 
them. 


You alone turn away, not appeased; unaltered, avenger. 


Hands full of scourges, wreathed with your flames and 
your adders, 

You alone turned away, but did not move from my side, 

Under the broken light, when the soft nights took the 
torches. 


At thin morning you shoved, thick and wrong in that 
> a t 

calm, 

The ignoble dream and the mask, sly, with slits at the 
5 
eyes, 

Pretense and the half-sorrow, beneath which a coward’s 
hope trembled. 


You uncovered at night, in the locked stillness of houses 


False love due the child’s heart, the kissed-out lie, the em- 
braces 
Made by the two who for peace tenderly turned to each 


other. 


You who know what we love, but drive us to know it; 
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You with your whips 
solitude; 


You who give, unlike 


D: opping the scourge 


to meet it, 


and shrieks, bearer of truth and of 


men, to expiation your mercy. 


when at last the 


You, when the hunted turns, no longer 


But stand silent and wait, at last returning his gaze. 


Beautiful now as a child whose hair, wet with rage and 


tears 


Clings to its face. 


Having once met your eyes. You lie in sleep and forget me. 


Alone and strong in my peace, I look upon you in yours. 


And now I may look long upon you 


M., SINGING 


scourged advances 


remain the hunter 


Louise Bogan 

















Now, innocent, within the deep 
Night of 


Unloosing what we know in sleep. 


all things you turn the key, 


In your fresh voice they cry aloud 


Those beings without heart or name. 


Those creatures both corrupt and proud, 
Upon the melancholy words 

And in the music’s subtlety, 

Leave the long harvest which they reap 
In the sunk land of dust and flame 

And move to space beneath our sky. 
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PUTTING TO SEA 


Who, in the dark, has cast the harbor-chain ? 
This is no journey to a land we know. 

The autumn night receives us, hoarse with rain; 
Storm flakes with roaring foam the way we go. 


Sodden with summer, stupid with its loves, 
The country which we leave, and now this bare 


Circle of ocean which the heaven proves 
Deep as its height, and barren with despair. 


Now this whole silence, through which nothing breaks, 
Now this whole sea, which we possess alone, 

Flung out from shore with speed a missile takes 

When some hard hand, in hatred, flings a stone. 


The Way should mark our course within the night, 
The streaming System, turned without a sound. 
What choice is this — profundity and flight — 


Great sea? Our lives through we have trod the g 


Motion beneath us, fixity above. 

“O, but you should rejoice! The course we stee1 
Points to a beach bright to the rocks with love, 
Where, in hot calms, blades clatter on the ear; 
And spiny fruits up through the earth are fed 
With fire; the palm trees clatter; the wave leaps. 
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Louise Bogan 


Fleeing a shore where heart-loathed love lies dead 
We point lands whet 


ere love fountains from its deeps. 


Through every season the coarse fruits are set 


In earth not fed by streams.” Soft into time 





Once broke the flows ar and violet, 


The cinquefoil Che tall elm tree and the lime 
Once held out fruitless boughs, and fluid green 


Once rained about us, pulse of earth indeed. 


There, out of metal, and to light obscene, 








The flamy blooms burn backward to their seed. 
oe pa ; 
With so much hated still so close behind 
‘| Pe. a ee ‘ er 
lhe sterile shores bDerore us must be Taced 5 
as . oS le é 
Again, against the body and the mind, 
B 1e hate that br ses, though the heart is braced 
; ‘ a , 
Bend to the the extinguished night, 


stay trom sieep 


Chat we may ha short respite from such light. 


he gulf, the vast, the deep. 


Louise Bogan 
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THE SPEAKING WIND 
DANCER OVER AMERICA 


Dancer over America, the sun 
stamps gorged heat 
upon this 
decayed village, sprawled 
in feculant air, among weeds, the white 
dust 
the paint 
peeled from the wood, the tin roofs 
rusted: I see window 
repaired with wrapping-paper, a door 
hanging on one hinge, gaping 
crazily 
and men with narrow 
faces squat in the dust staring 
at smokeless chimneys, the vacant factory, 
all silent there: 
a child 
with pipe legs 
sits in the road eating a shrivelled weed. 
(I remember 
apple-blossoms and a white church 
with portico of delicate columns, 
beside the Connecticut: in Louisville 
lilacs in quiet rain.) 
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Peyton Houston 
IN WINTER 


We looked Westward: the festered sun 
Had sunk and the one deformed crooked tree 
Upon the ridge stood against day’s wound. 


I caught the ironic accent — the mockery. 


And once again we climbed the hill: snow 
White on our skis; from the crest we saw 
Night humped over the sky, the bright remnant, 


The rigid river waiting the intolerable thaw. 


So down we coasted, being day’s fools, 
Dodging the bushes, furrowing a new track; 
We laughed, I think, saluted the moon’s horn. 


It was dark then: we did not go back. 


SEEING A CARVED ROMAN GEM: FIRST CENTURY 


Who carved the dolphin on the agate-stone? 

He alone 

Could fashion forth the dream, restore 

The one corroborate glory of that hour 

When the great god danced on the regained shore 
And in the paling seas the sacred dolphin shone, 
Enormous motion of ineluctable power. 
Tempest over Ostia: can bones tell? 
Philomel 


Is dumb, unnightingaled this coast; 
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The golden web stands ravelled and no word; 
Suffering brings no song now; Tereus most 
Is arrogant, possessing; treachery does well. 


Frozen in stillness now the pain-voiced singing-bird. 


Who can revive the hope? Call flesh to dream? 
Things that seem 

Inhibit renewing gesture: stone eyes stare 

At broken god on shore; the withering sea 

Stinks in its shrunken shell: what heart can dare? 
Scarce can we see the far-off dolphin gleam, 
Hear the decayed thunders, fragments of prophecy. 


THOUGHTS ON GOOD AND EVIL: 1936 


As I sat watching in the night 

By Erigena’s open book, 

I heard a shouting in the air 

And all about, tumult, affright 
Where sound of clashing armies filled 
As cloud of demons whirling there, 
And all at once there came a sign 
And all the fighting host was stilled. 


II 


How in this maze of relative 
‘To shape the diamond absolute ? 
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The turning void gave forth a form 
By intellectual joy to live, 

And we by evil chance have spent 
Our word against the sacred storm, 


Breath measuring by its own mark 


} 


Peyton Houston 


The speaking wind that God has sent. 


Ill 


Washington and Lincoln took 
Their pottle to God’s holy broth 


Seeing in violence nation’s birth, 


And if perchance by hook or crook 

A snake has crawled into the nest, 
lime’s fiery rod shall beat him forth: 
\Man’s inconstant ola \ tells 


Ne essity is his own best. 


Peyton Houston 
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THE LAKE POEMS 


I 


The cold wind is shattered; seams 

crack briefly the dark edges of the sky’s 
frail shell, lift 

like crimson grass into the sullen 

light. 


Black clouds heave, then break 

and bleed to golden death, pour needles 
into the thirsty sea whose broken lips 
foam; the distance moans, in crash 

on crash. 

Then from the formless 

sea with dripping limbs 


the dawn. 


II 


The cold white rose of dawn 
blows at the edge of a dark sea 
heavy with stars and 

livid and stained with your 

breath crying. 

I slipped from the wind, 

I fell to the grass, 

I broke into pieces of shadow. 

As glass balls fall, as the rain drops, 
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Herman Gund 


wind dropped me, dropped me, 
and I shattered, and scattered 


the stupic 





over the grass. 
III 


Slow curve of oleander, blossom 
of the red-fleshed pomegranate, 

heavy-s« ented. 

A swan among green reeds; thou 
like silver water trembling 

in the white dawn. 

The slow curve. 


Herman Gun l 


CHILDREN ON A HILL 


I heard a sound of voices from the hill 


All through the afternoon, and children calling; 


Some unborn Rover romped and barked, I felt 


Them playing there until the dusk was falling. 
I heard their voices, fainter, float away 
As they went homeward down the darkening hill; 
These sweet immortal children, forever at play; 
These pale immortal children, forever still. 

Marion Ethel Hamilton 
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AFTER MUSIC 


These eyes are strangely learned 
In imaging each thing 
Twinned by some sister shape: 
The sombre cloud as the burned 
Arabian wonder’s pyre; 

The pale spoil of the beach 

As petal-drift of stone; 
Winged serpents in the fire. 
But the quick eyes must fail 
When music moves to fill 

The reaches of the mind, — 
Their skill is of no avail. 

For what image can contain 
The grieving of the strings, 
The trumpets’ triumph and threat? 
Thought must fall back again 
Before the majesty 

And sweetness of those sounds 
Whose superhuman joy 

Is darkness to the eye. 

Oh, on what do you brood, 
Heart blind with ecstasy, 
When the low flutes call you 
Home to beatitude? 


Babette Deutsch 
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IN MEMORY OF HARRIET MONROE 


SIX OF HER LYRICS 
AT THE EDGE 


F ALL the tents are falling, 
Arise, my soul! 
Under these you were crawling, 
Blind as a mole. 
Seek out a new appalling 
Unmerciful goal. 


The winds of the world are blowing, 
S 

But space is clear. 

Though never a star is glowing 

In that airless, sheer, 

Impossible dark, keep going — 

The far is near. 

Time, caught where the dawn is breaking, 

Will stop to your wand. 

Where worlds their orbits are staking 

Your feet will stand. 

At the edge of the dark you'll be taking 


The sun in your hand. 
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A GARDEN IN THE DESER' 


So light and soft the days fall — 
Like petals one by one 

Down from this tree whose flowers all 
Must vanish in the sun. 


Like almond-petals down, dear, 
Odorous, resy-white, 
Falling to our green world here 


Off the thick boughs of night. 


One like another still lies — 
Tomorrow is today. 
Always the buzzing bee flies, 


Who never flies away. 


Ever the same blue sky rounds 
Its chalice for the sun. 
The mountains at the world’s bounds 


Their purple chorals run. 


And you and I as well, friend, 
Free of this mortal scheme, 

May look beyond desire’s end 
Into the spacious dream. 
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HIGH PLACES 


Ty mountains, God has company in heaven — 
Crowned saints who sing to him the sun-long day. 


He has no need of speech with you — with you, 
Dust of his foot-stool! No, but I have need. 


Oh, speak to me, for you are mine as well, 

Drift of my soul. I built you long ago; 

I reared your granite masonry to make 

My house of peace, and spread your flowered carpets, 

And set your blue-tiled roof, and in your courts 

Made musical fountains play. Ah, give me now 
, 


liberty, 


1 


e and 
nt your s 


Ir ky-assailing towers 


inds communing, and give heed 
lo the large marc! 


of stars, and enter in 
Che spin ( 1 courts of solitude. 
OLYMPIA 


. l 
100m in the Waving grass 





» pine 
Where on 


DeTV 


Che Zeus whom 





l all columns rose 


Phidias made divine. 
The thunderbolt was in his hand, 
Men 


dared not look upon his face. 
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The fluted earth was but his throne, 
The bright sky was his dwelling-place. 


Now his proud temple strews the ground, 
His altars are but broken stones. 

His gold-and-ivory flesh is dust 

Mixed with his violators’ bones. 

Brief is the hour of gods and men 

Their carved fame falls that was so fair, 
While wilful beauty blooms in flowers 
And floats in song upon the air. 


PLAINT 


Gaunt Age is stalking me, with Death 
Shaking his rattle close behind — 

Yet scarcely have I used my breath, 
Yet have my eyes been curtained blind. 


The world is wide and luminous, 
With cities carved in strange designs. 
Soon I must sail for Singapore, 


On Angkor’s towers are mystic lines. 


Forests all orchid-hung and dark 
The lordly Amazon cuts through ; 
And far beyond and high above 
Rise Inca temples of Peru. 
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\laska slants her shining snows, 


\ 


ind India bur 


is under the sun. 

All these my mortal eye would see, 

\ll men alive are calling me; 

Yet these were all too lightly won, 

For I would go where none has gone 


And read the riddle no man knows. 


A FAREWELL 


Good-bye ! — no, do not grieve that it is over, 
The perfect hour; 
That the winged joy, sweet honey-loving rover, 


Flits from the flower. 


Grieve not — it is the law. Love will be flying — 
Yes, love and all. 

Glad was the living — blessed be the dying. 
Let the leaves fall. 


Harriet Monroe 
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TRIBUTE 


NO COMPROMISI 


DEATH HAS a way with him. He knows 
When he has met his match. He goes 
Subtly about to work his will 

And make the fiery heart be still. 


So you, whom life could never bend, 
Found death a last unflinching friend, 
Stalwart, invincible and true, 

The lover whom you never knew. 


KI 


And you, who hated compromise, 
Saw your reflection in his eyes. 

( This is the end. I will not lie. 
And still untamed you came to die, 


As a proud bird, whom captors find 


I] 


Caught in the snare and battling blind, 
Suddenly yields and understands 


And steadfast bears the conquering hands. 
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VALE 


THE DEATH OF Harriet Monroe will be felt as a per- 
sonal loss by everyone who has ever contributed to her maga- 
zine. No one in our time or in any time has ever served the 
cause of an art with greater devotion, patience, and unflag- 
ging kindness. The greater and more frequent one’s differ- 
ences of view about that art, the greater opportunity one had 
for weighing these qualities in her. 

A difference of place, a difference of twenty-five years in 
time, might well separate individuals altogether. Measuring 
by space and time, the elasticity of her perceptions and the 
freshness of her interest were those of a great editor, and 


4s NO one more acrimoniously differed with her in point of 


view than I did, so, I think, no one is better able to testify 
to her unfailing sincerity, to the unfailing purity of her 
intentions. 

We will not see another such patience, another such kind- 
liness in her place. Even in matters of detail, considering 
the contingencies, I have never contended that she was spe- 
cifically wrong for a given time, and in the possibilities of 
the situation. In the give and take of untrammeled corre- 
spondence the total comprehension of this, between her and 
myself, must be considered, and no fragment of that corre- 
spondence can be properly judged save in relation to the 
totality, from 1910 or whenever it was to the present. 

The new generation of the 1930’s can not measure, off- 
hand, the local situation of 1910. An exclusive editorial 


] 


pol 


icy would not have done the work of an inclusive policy 
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(however much the inclusiveness may have rankled one and 
all factions). 

It is to Miss Monroe’s credit that Poetry never degen- 
erated into a factional organ. Her achievement was to set 


ah+ 


up a trade journal in the best sense of the word. You mi 





say it preceded the guild sense —if you even now see any 
signs of that component of civilization emerging in the Amer- 
ican disorder. 

During the twenty-four years of her editorship perhaps 
three periodicals made a brilliant record, perhaps five peri- 
odicals, but they were all under the sod in the autumn of 
1936, and no other publication has existed in America 
where any writer of poetry could more honorably place his 
writings. This was true in 1911. It is true as I write this. 

Ezra Pounpb 





WHEN AN AGING Bopy gave up the fight in the mountains 
of Peru because it could not keep pace with the spirit whic! 
drove it, an era in American poetry came to an end also. 

For Harriet Monroe, by an alchemy known only t 


great few, had gathered up and bound into herself al 


threads that went to make up the great Middle Western 


revival of poetry which first broke upon a skeptical world 


two decades or more ago. She was the matrix in whicl 
was all set, the focal point from which it radiated, the 

age and stamina which gave it an organ through which t 
speak, and the Mother in Israel to all the poets whose con 
bined voices produced it. 
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In Memory of Harriet Monroe 


So long as Harriet, her gray hair neatly ordered, her eyes 
always snapping with vitality and zest of life, her hands 


their emphatic gestures busy with the innumerable 


papers with which she was always surrounded, sat at her 
desk in the magazine office, so long the bonds held, so long 
there was a bulwark against the powers of indifference and 
neglect which had for so long engulfed the poets. 

For twenty-four years the bulwark held. Now it is gone. 


An era is ended. That a new era will succeed it of equal 





itality we can hope. It will never, in any case, be the same. 

Of our own personal loss this is perhaps no place to speak. 
When one has worked with a great soul for twenty-four 
years, as I have, watching the never-ending courage with 
which this soul met discouragement and difficulty, and seeing 
it take wings at times to soar like Pegasus himself into some 
region of celestial air, this personal loss is beyond all power 
to convey. To all of us who loved her, it is as though one 
of the props of the universe had been knocked away 


1 } } } 


It is the fallible custom to wish for the dead that they 


n e. But such a wish would be futile for 
Ha She would not want peace, she who was 

Y who gloried in a good fight in defense of 
h poets. From the depths of my heart I wish 


os } 1 
to which she has gone, some new and celes 





tial cause to defend, in an airy body which will not abandon 
her, and new and unimaginable heights of splendor and 
victory to scale. The motto is not ‘May she rest in peace,” 
but ““May she struggle in glory!” EuNIcE TIETJENS 
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No DEVOTION less unwaveringly intent than a mother’s 
could have kept a poetry magazine going for twenty years, 
or even ten. There was, I often thought, an impulse very 
largely maternal which underlay all Harriet’s deep attach- 
ments. She maintained the magazine in existence when any- 
one else would have despaired of its survival. But the mothe: 
is ever the last one to despair. Stubbornly she will insist 
on the viability of the frail child; never relax in her cham- 
pionship of a slighted one. So Harriet Monroe persevered 
in her fostering and promotion of Porrry. There were two 
things as extraordinary as her perseverance: the small ame 
of support she at first received for the magazine, and her 
lack of resentment against this indifference. At the end of 
some half-dozen years of the magazine’s existence the number 
of subscribers was 1400, which figure would seem to indi 
cate to anyone not maternal, but merely mathematical, that 
there existed in the United States of America not quite six 
persons out of every city-full — allowing five cities to 
state — who were concerned enough with the poetry of his 
day to spend $1.50 a year to see what was happening to it. 
But Harriet never saw, and never admitted defeat. No mother 
would, no mother can. For if she is vanquished, so too is 
the child. 

Many of the guarantors who had been giving fifty dollars 
a year during the first five years stopped at the end of that 
probationary period and other patrons had to be found to 
take their places. I recollect a certain winter’s day — it 
must have been in February, 1918— when I saw Harriet 
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start out from the Porrry office in the sleet and rain to call 
upon these prospective donors. She was going out to ask 
for money. She made no complaint but intuitively I felt this 
was a hard thing for her to do, and I knew a moment of 


that peculiar sense of compassion a young person may feel 


for an older one. Harriet herself had no sense of being 
either heroic or pathetic. She never dramatized any situa- 


tion; she never staged any temperamental scenes. On this 
occasion she was as self-contained, as poised and methodical 
as was her wont. Perhaps it was because she herself was so 
oid of bitterness or self-pity that I took upon myself the 
realization of that moment. 
Of course her fatherless brood of poets accepted all the 


she gathered for them; some thought- 





provision of boun 
lessly, some arrogantly; greedily as children will who are 
unaware of the struggle waged by the generation preceding 
theirs. But their editor had never forgotten the days of her 
own beginnings as an author: then there had been no maga- 
zines devoted to verse; no Maecenases at all for poets. Even 
a niggardly donation to the poetry cause was something to 
be surprised at and thankful for. Although she recognized 
how meager were the gifts to the poets as compared to what 
was given to musicians, architects, and painters (and how 
far short they often were of the benefactor’s capacity of 
purse), gratitude for favors vouchsafed never failed in 
warmth and dignity of utterance. She was so graciously 
polite in her expressions of thanks that it was no wonder 


the gift often appeared larger to her and to its donor than 
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it actually was. Poets and children have no ordained right 
to the money of the stranger and they can produce of them 
selves nothing that is worth a money-price. Knowing this, 
only mother-courage could have enabled Harriet Monroe to 
demand money for her magazine; only natural mother-dig- 
nity enabled her to accept it or have it refused with the 
right calm. HeLen Hoy 





IN SETTING ASIDE her own deep gift for poetry to work 
for the poetry of others, the poetry of the world, Harriet 
Monroe did something unique, thrilling, infinitely beautiful. 
I can see her now walking swiftly along the lake shore, with 
her hazel eyes sparkling as she first told me of her design to 
establish here in the center of the country a gallery where 
readers might look upon the art of the poets of our own time. 
Now it is not of her editorship but of her own poems that 
1 wish to speak — of the greatness of her tribute to Ae 
her two sonnets to Pain, her splendid Power-Plant, the 1 
freshness of In Tuolomne Meadows, the exquisite comp 
sion of The Shadow Child. 

In the gallery of the fame of poets, the gallery she sought 
to build, let us stop often and look long at these and ot 
poems of hers; and think deeply of the spirit that wroug! 


them out of the written word —as Thoreau says “at once 


is~ 


more intimate with us and more universal than any other 
work of art’; and comfort our sorrow as best we may by 
these enduring possessions. EpirH FRANKLIN WYyAT1 
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FOR HARRIET MONROE 


YOUR LAST POEM is the poetry of your daring 
A bridge of osiers over the unknown; 
Intrepid, where the Incas turned to stone, 


You crossed. I know the dress that you were wearing. 


Your courage is the poem that has no ending 
l‘hough you are gone. Beyond the osier bridge 
The Andes rise, upon a snow-capped ridge 


Your dotted dress forever is ascending. 


\ memorial for Harriet Monroe is, for us who knew 
er, as incongruous as a memorial to spring. 
She once said to me that she dreaded the possibility of 


growing old. She needn’t have worried. There wasn’t a 








ce that she would. In fact, almost simultaneous with 

this confession of hers was her announcement that “every- 

bi ) to know how to swim.” ‘The next thing I knew 

she had bought a book of swimming lessons and was plung- 

to the tank of the Women’s Athletic Club. She went 

ier. Before breakfast — until my doctor husband finally 
iled upon her to stop—she did “track.” 

Her amazing childlike enthusiasm for living was balanced 

the dispassionate maturity of her judgment. Her integrity 

s of such high calibre that it was, at times, an embarrass- 

ing delight. Once, when I was associate editor, an “ac- 


ted’’ poet and a very distinguished lady interrupted ou1 
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work to announce she had written a masterpiece. She pro- 
ceeded to declaim it. In the ensuing pause H.M. said, with 
quiet finality, that the subject had been done before and 
much better done. If, however, a poet was in distress — n 
matter how critical he might have been of her judgment, 
how impolite to her personally — she would help him. 

How much she helped Poetry, the Art, cannot be es 
mated. She was its champion, not only spectacularly in her 
founding and editing of the magazine, but also, less con 
spicuously, in her methods of stimulating interest. More 
than once I have seen her jump up at a club meeting, at 
which poetry had not previously been mentioned, and de- 
mand: “‘What about the poets? Why not give a prize to 
the poets?” To the poets she gave the inspiration of her 
advice and the treat of her memorable parties. At these, we 
sat on the floor, read our own poems, criticized those of each 
other, and after much satisfactory food and chatter, left 
with the lyric intention of having more and better poems 
for the next time. 

She is as alive to me at this minute as she was on the day 
she left Chicago for South America. I had gone over to het 
room to say good-bye. She was standing amid her luggage 
wondering what she’d wear when she flew over the Andes. 
That her body never got to the plane seems to me incon- 
sequential, for her spirit had already climbed aboard. | left 
her with a festive gardenia on her shoulder, putting last 
things into her suit-case —“traveling light’? just as an ex- 
perienced aviator would. 
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I received a post-card from Buenos Aires, dated September 
4th. On one side she had written that the lady on the other 


(the “lady” was a statue with her bare feet in a lily pond) 


was supposed to represent Spring. In conclusion she had 
added: “I never felt better.” It’s a very gay card! Spring 
on one side, and H.M. feeling so fine on the other. 
Mari0Nn STROBEL 





THE TRAVELER 
For H.M. 
Tuis was the death you chose. 
Not the slow coming to terms, the gradual 


Vicissitudes of age. You had no need of those. 


You would not tarry here, but you must wander 


Up the hard stairways of the earth to find repose, 


Above the waterfalls, above the hanging forests. 


Rest, rest — high in the mountains where the laurel grows. 


From a letter: 

“When I saw her for the last time, standing at the top 
of the gangplank, I had again that impression of extreme, 
of really startling fragility, and I felt some misgiving to 
see her set out on such a long trip alone. But she enjoyed 
traveling thoroughly, and had taken several long trips in 


recent years. I told myself it would probably do her good. 
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“Tt was a glorious way to die. She had not undergone the 


( 


slightest impairment of her faculties, she was visiting a coun- 


try she had always wanted to see, and she had completed 


the piece of work that was most important to her. It is the 
rest of us whose lives are broken off. She was the center 

the writers’ group in Chicago, and also of a much large 
group scattered throughout the country. She held thin 

together and made them go. My first feeling, in that mo- 
ment of shock when my eye fell on the newspaper headline 
was one merely of selfish chagrin. I wanted to scold her fo 
doing such a thing — for going away with false promises 
that she would be back on a certain date, for leaving a con- 
versation unfinished, for not giving us an opportunity for an) 
real farewell, as if we were children and must be spared. 
She was all one unrelaxed will to her fingertips, and it is 
hard to think of her doing anything, even dying, except 
on purpose.” GeorGE DILLON 





In 1914 THE ONLY and very lonely poet in a small Wis- 
consin town met a Chicago woman who carried under her 
arm six of the early numbers of Poetry. The poet borrowed 
the packet of magazines and retreated to a secluded spot 
to read them. From the unpretentious pages the Djinn arose 
and spread enchantment. 

I did not know that a storm of newspaper controversy 
was raging about the editor’s head. I did know that a miracle 


} 


had happened in my life. I was no longer alone; the world 
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vets had become contemporary, vital, desirable. Like 


isands of others before and since, I had made contact 


the compelling personality of Harriet Monroe. 


How far this influence of hers extended, how many lives 
were revivified by her touch, can be computed only in tl 
ating statistics of the human soul. For without senti 

n lity, almost without volition, Harriet became a minister 

to human ills. She had created a world for poets, and poets 

é asse are one great suffering ego. They threw themselves 

by letter and in person on the editorial bosom until she was 


1) 


ed to put up certain defenses. Nothing could shield 


from the impact, however, as long as her own sympathy 


tinually betrayed her. She was always giving attention 


money where she could ill afford them. Sometimes the 
s tried to repav their debt; sometimes they turned and 


her, berating her because she could do no more. On 
whole, I think, they felt grateful. But whether they 


heir del 


enized their debts or took the gifts as their due, the fact 


ained that their lives had been enriched and molded by 
hand 
the center of this conflict of personalities, Harriet 


nraw Heed aA fs alert. and energetic for twenty-five 
nroe lived steadfast, alert, and energetic for twenty-nve 


years. She was never angry, never disillusioned. Until her 
last hours humanity seemed worth while to her, and the art 
of poetry seemed worth all she had to give. Her zest for life 
makes her death the harder to believe. She was a keenly 
visual person, delighting in beautiful sights, in the color of 
sky, sea, and foliage, in majestic architecture, sculpture, 
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paintings, and pageants. She loved travel, chiefly because of 


the things she had not seen, and she wrote home letters as 
accurate and fresh as those of a child on its first visit. 

Whatever posterity may decide about her as a poet and 
critic, one fact is sure to be acknowledged. Harriet Monroe 
Was an editor of supreme integrity. She never consciousl\ 
considered the source of a poem. She preferred to judge 
every poem on its anonymous merit. If she was sometimes 
influenced or coerced, that was an accident, and one she 
regretted sincerely. Persons of wealth and influence brought 
in their contributions, and discovered that nothing counted 
with Harriet but poetic quality. Did a celebrity, embittered 
by her unobsequious ways, insult her roundly? She was as 
likely as not to lead with his poems in the next issue, 

It must be said, too, that she never deliberately used he: 
power to further her own poetic career. She promoted 
others; herself she would not promote, though her reputa 
tion as a poet was more dear to her than editorial fame. 

Any portrait in the large leaves out the endearing details 
—the funny, touching ways that made us love her. She 
habitually crossed a dangerous boulevard head down, drag- 
ging her companion along by one hand. Her passion 
cold air daunted many a younger heart. She would challenge 
us in zero weather to a two-mile walk down windy Michigan 
Avenue. She never lost her interest in hats and dresses, 01 
her pleasure in our approval of her latest purchase. She 
loved children — her family’s and her friends’— and on each 
of her journeys remembered them with souvenirs. Doubly 
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precious now are those she brought my own—the little 
Sphinx, the toy coolies, the book of children’s poems, on the 
fly-leaf of which her name and Vachel Lindsay’s drawings 
bear witness to an evening in 1930 when both were happy, 


both living. ’ ' 
i Jessica NELSON NortTH 





OBVIOUSLY IT Is impossible to capture in a few paragraphs 
a personality big enough to affect the literature of a quarter- 
century. It is difficult, moreover, to describe adequately those 
traits in Harriet Monroe that moved all of us who knew 
her to profound respect and love. At best one can suggest 
only a few of the sources of her power. 

Her consecration to the cause of poetry, her courage, her 
heroic, pioneer spirit——these are recorded at a hundred 
points in the history of American literature in the past three 
decades. Everybody knows of Miss Monroe’s fearlessness 
and zeal in attacking the trumped-up prettiness and the pos- 
turing of the early nineteen hundreds, and of their poetic 
output of valentine verse, the veins of which ran cambric 
tea and not human blood. We are all aware of her life- 
long fight for poets and for good poetry, of her efforts to 
foster honesty and independence in poetry, more daring and 
experimentation, and a more virile, American art. She was 
an acknowledged leader in the thrilling renaissance of poetry 
that produced in America many of the most significant poets 


of the century and that enriched the literature of our country 


immeasurably. 
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Harriet Monroe was a superb editor. Consistently she 
revealed uncommon insight, taste, catholicity, heart-warming 
kindness to young poets, thoughtful tolerance, and persist- 
ence in the search for beauty, whatever its origin, whatever 
its literary form. Despite her enthusiasm for experimental 
work and the pioneer spirit, and her impatience with the 
dead hand of tradition, she was warmly hospitable to all! 
good poetry, sonnets or free verse, odes or blank verse, right 
wing or left. Only one requirement really governed her in 
her hunt for poetry: whatever its subject, its origin, its 
form, the poem must reveal fresh and genuine beauty, a fresh 
outlook, and a fresh personality. She was uncompromising 
in her rejection of the stale and mediocre, of the maudlin 
and banal, of pomposity, posturing, and studied elegance. 
She possessed great power in discriminating between the 
heroic and the melodramatic, between sentiment and senti- 
mentality, between art and artifice. 

The pages of this magazine have sparkled with her edi- 
torials. Her prose was marked by beauty and vigor. Time 
and again I have contemplated this physically slight woman, 
as fragile as a bird, so frail in her seventies, and I have 
wondered, where does she find the driving energy of her 
writing, the unwavering vigor of her mind, the toughness 
of her spirit? 

One considers the distinction of her poetry. One thinks 
of the unselfish spirit that moved her always to subordinate 
herself and her poetry to the generous business of fostering 
the poetry of hundreds of other poets, as an editor, a critic, 
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a friend of struggling unknowns, of impoverished artists, 
of underdogs; one thinks of the selflessness with which Miss 
Monroe spent herself for poetry and for poets. She lost 
herself in a cause bigger than herself. In losing herself 
she found herself; she found herself abundantly as the great- 
est single force that has shaped American poetry in the first 
quarter of this century. 

It is something to strike off a golden poem like Harriet 
Monroe’s Love Song. It is something to create, to sustain, 
and to edit for twenty-four years a magazine like Portry, 
and through the journal to give direction to the current of 
American poetry. It is something to fan the creative spark 
in America for twenty-five years and to be largely responsible 
for a burst of poetic splendor. But it is something more, 
something that approaches imperishable greatness, or genius, 


} 


when a woman, through her combined activities as an editor, 


a poet, a critic, and fighter in the field of letters, leaves her 


mark on the literature of her country, perhaps forever. 


Lew SARETT 





IT Is VIRTUALLY impossible to write calmly or collected]; 
about someone as close as Miss Monroe has been to me. 
Eleven years of almost daily companionship with a person 
vitally interested not only in her art but in all that went on 
around her finally give the illusion that no end can ever 
come to them. Age and its differences did not exist when 


one was with her constantly. She was always eager for the 
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next adventure, whether it was a new invention or a trip 
to some far part of the globe. She was equally ready to 
undertake new labors; she was writing her autobiography 
despite the heavy demands made by editorial duties, and this 
past winter found her spending practically all her evenings 
working on it. Still she could find time to remember her 
friends, in small ways as well as large; it might only be in 
clipping a cartoon or a humorous verse that had amused her, 
and that she would think to bring down to the office so we 
could laugh together over it. 

What this loss will mean to the struggling young unknowns 
who knock timidly on the door at 232 East Erie Street only 
time can show. It was a continuous marvel to all, the way in 
which “H.M.” would welcome and entertain the poets who 
visited the office, sparing neither time nor money (from her 
own purse, not out of the magazine’s funds) to make even 
the hopeless poet a feasted guest. The letters which are 
pouring in from all parts of the country tell the story only 
too eloquently. 

Now we must remember that to seek new and strange 
places was life to her, and console ourselves with the thought 
that perhaps she has answered her own question: 


Ah, shall I find? And shall I know? 
My feet are bound upon the quest, 
Over the Great Divide I go. 


GERALDINE UDELI 
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HARRIET MONROE 


How TENDER were the Muses, who passing by, 
Decreed “Tis here upon the Andes’ height.” 

How sweet to lengthen her last glimpse of light 
Over the Earth, along the sinking sky! 


To laurel her love of Life and Earth they passed 
With silent wings, as beautiful as sleep. 
They whispered, ‘‘Here where Earth is steep 


We come to you, devoted to this last.” 


There are Balboas who find invisible seas, 
And Xenophons who shout to spiritual shores. 
The Muses said, ““Where the swift eagle soars 


There be her place, her hour of peace; 


“Her dauntless spirit and her gift of verse 
Deserve a Nebo from which her soul may see 
he Earth she loved. This immortality 
With song’s remembrance be forever hers. 
“From this America which her passionate breath 
Gave all its love, its labor for beauty, truth, 

Be memory with the ever-rising youth 


For her who lived to the great hour of death.” 
Epcar Lee MAsrers 
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THE LAsT HOURS of Harriet Monroe had in them some- 
thing beautifully appropriate to her personality and her life. 
That her death is linked with a ride over the Andes, with the 
experiment of man at flight and transport in rarefied atmos- 
phere above the clouds, seems in key with many of the domi- 
nant moods and lines of her life. She was always lighted 
and eloquent about man’s farthest and latest reach into the 
Unknown, whether it was the Columbian Exposition of 1893, 
or the Panama Canal, or the lines of human air travel now 
flung around the earth. 

Of her patience, devotion, zeal, of her frail strength that 
had such a peculiar tenacity, of her quenchless faith in what 
might result from great poets with great audiences — so 
much can be said — and much of it will not remain unwrit- 
ten by those who across many years could truly sign their 
letters to her, Yours affectionately, they too knowing that 
she could truly respond in the antique style, Your Obedient 


Servant. . ‘ 
CARL SANDBURG 





HER JOB BROUGHT Miss Monroe into contact with the 
most ferocious egoists. | mean poets in general. You could see 
her shrewd understanding adapt itself to her visitors. When 
they had left her office she remained just as amiable. There 
must be many of her contributors to whom she gave the 
feeling not only that she liked their poems, but that she 
liked them personally, as she usually did. 
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No one could have been more agreeable, yet she had not 
a trace of the busy welcomer. She wanted more time so 
that she might know you better. She would go along to 
lunch and then invite you to her house for dinner. She did 
the most she could for you and gave you the best she had. 
To cite not too exalted an instance, I remember that on one 
occasion she produced after dinner as a liqueur a small bottle 
of whiskey which she said was something like ninety years 
old, almost colonial, as if stored up for that particular win- 
ter’s night. 

We had the pleasure of seeing her on several occasions 
in Hartford, where again she impressed us with her sincerits 
and good will. 

All this reflected itself in Porerry, which might so easily 
have become something less than it was: something less in 
the sense of being the organ of a group or mode, or of having 
a rigid any-other standard. It was notably a magazin: c 
many people; it was the widest possible. She made it so. 
She liked to be among people; in a group she was always 
most eager. It was not merely courtesy that made her think 
well and speak well of others; she did it because she en- 


saued dese % 3 . 
joyed doing it. WALLACE STEVENS 





THE AURA OF A FRIEND who has died seems to abash the 
harshness of attempted acknowledgment, but if one may 
speak of Miss Monroe as if to praise, I think of her valor, 
her goodness to us all, her imperviousness to plebeian be- 
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havior, her affection, the subordinatingly humorous trace of 
indulgence — one would not call it scorn —in her attitude 
to suggestions bearing on literary self-protectiveness, her in- 
dependence of being squired or attended upon. I recall her 
matter-of-fact “Oh, I don’t think anything of rain,” and 
on another occasion—the day before her departure for 
Mexico some years back, at her hotel, in a room of frigid 
temperature, when she had consented to rest while talking 
to me, “I don’t believe I need a cover. Oh, if you like; 
I’m not used to having anyone cover me.”’ | recall when she 
spoke, and read from her work, at the Brooklyn Institute, 
her somewhat skeptical proffer of literary experience and 
opinion, her deep uninsisted-upon eloquence as she read The 
Pine at Timber-line; and despite her own belief in her mind 


—one dislikes the term “muse”— her air of alone-ness, her 
self-reliant and winning incredulity that it should be liked 
so very much as it was by us who heard her. Her fearless 
battle for art— and in art — was present for me there in 
a conspicuous though disclaimed laurel, and I can but 
erently anticipate a continuously increasing expression of 
praise and gratitude for Miss Monroe from countless ones 
whose tribute would have astonished her. 


MARIANNE Moor! 





SHE HAS Met the hour after which there are no hours. Yet 
for us whom she has left the air is warm with her presence. 
I will not speak of the long years of our friendship, of 
my ever-increasing admiration and respect for Harriet Mon- 
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roe. I will speak only of our last intimate evening together, 
about a week before she took the long trip from which she 
never returned. We were in her gay little apartment. She 
had on an exquisitely embroidered Chinese garment which 
she liked to wear. The expression of her sweet face persists 
with me, and I can still hear her voice as we spoke of many 
things. Even a bit of gossip enlivened our talk, although I 
have never heard her say an unkind or an unjust word of 
anyone. And her conversation always seemed full of fugues 
or of themes with the whiff of a small fragrant flower. 

\t last we spoke of the great wall of death. Not at all 
in a premonitory way. It was @ propos of a manuscript sub- 
mitted to her magazine, and about which she was consulting 
me. She said, “I cannot feel that these poets who write of 
death as something beautiful are sincere. I think death is 
terrible — because of the not knowing. We can only hope.” 

And in that hope I can see her valiant spirit bearing a 
torch through whatever awaits her. AcNeEs LEE 





rreat editors 


HARRIET MONROE WAS a great editor, and gr 

are as rare as great critics. A poet herself, who understood the 
authentic impulse toward the writing of poetry, she assured 
her readers that no poet who had any ultimate good, an) 
real value, would fail to gain her final recognition. Under 
her leadership, Poetry achieved a place in literary history 
equalled only by W. E. Henley’s Scots Observer, and be- 
came one of the few cases on record where a magazine of 
small circulation attained an influence so large as to affect 
permanently the currents of literature. 
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Her finest gifts were the simple and rare ones, a sense of 
justice by which she was enabled to appreciate merits alien 
to her own esthetic, a brilliant common sense which enabled 
her to see clearly beyond the controversies of the moment, 
and a faith and adventurous courage that gave faith and 
courage to all around her. She made one feel that good 
poetry, the very best that could be felt and written, was one 
of the really important things in life, and that it was worth 
a lifetime of labor and devotion. Could even the best of 


critics have done more? . 
Horace GREGORY 


Marya ZATURENSKA 





IT Is THE FASHION now to jeer at such phrases as ‘poetry 
1912, and Harriet Monroe and Porrry had a great deal to 
do with it. Later, when the “renaissance” was no longer 
being discussed in the newspapers, she had a great deal to 
do with keeping its effects from being dissipated. There have 


renaissance,” but there was really something of the sort in 


been whole years during which she edited the only magazine 
in America that would print intelligent poetry and give the 
authors of it the idea that they were not singing in a sound 
proof room entirely cut off from the world. I owe her a 
great personal debt, and there are certainly a hundred othe 
American poets who owe her as much. The most impressive 
monument that can be built for her is her own magazine, 
kept alive and vigorous as during her lifetime, and always 
alert for the appearance of new poets. 
Matcotm CowLey 
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JUST BEFORE SHE STARTED on her last trip, Harriet told 
me she had been advised to take with her some letters of 
identification and recommendation, and that in the countries 
she was to visit letters from lawyers were most persuasive. 
Accordingly, on a sheet indicating my profession I wrote this, 
addressed “To Whom It May Concern”: 

“Tt has been my pleasure and honor to have Miss Harriet 
Monroe as a friend these many years past. She is one of the 
most distinguished women of this country, her name known 
wherever cultivated people read English. 

“She is a person of the highest character, deserving not 
only of confidence but of courtesy wherever she may be. 
Only because she is about to travel where perhaps she will 
not be known and where lawyers’ opinions are said to be 
respected, can I persuade myself that my opinion of her can 
have any importance.” 

This, though formal, said what I felt and feel. But 
though words of mine can add no leaf to her laurel crown, 
nor even bring a cup of comfort to others who loved and 
miss her, yet they may record the deep affection in which 
she was held by my wife and me. Hers was a gallant spirit 


and she a much loved friend. ; 
CHar_tes H, HAMILL 





CHICAGO HAS WITHIN a year suffered the loss of its two 
outstanding women. For Harriet Monroe was to our literary 
field what Jane Addams was to our social and humanitarian 
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world, The greatness of these two women in their respective 
fields is without parallel in our nation’s history. 

Harriet Monroe has been our poet-laureate since the 
memorable day in 1893 when she incarnated the World’s 
Fair in verse. It was by an almost inevitable evolution that 
she created the famous institution of Porrry, whose goddess 
she became. It is impossible to measure the inspirational and 
practical service she has rendered to American poets. 

For many years I have tried to decide for myself which 
was greater, her verse or her prose, such gifts and charm 
of expression in each did she possess. 

We cannot realize her passing, so fully did she dominate 
and personify her sphere of art; nor must we ever realize 
it, but rather re-immortalize her by perpetuating under her 
own name the institution to which she devoted her life and 


eae. S. O. LEvINsOoN 





My FIRST ACQUAINTANCE with Harriet Monroe began in 
1893, when her ode on the opening of the Columbian Expo- 
sition brought her into national prominence, particularly in 
view of the fact that the New York Sun published it with- 
out authorization. Miss Monroe sued the paper and won 
the case with a handsome apology. It was perhaps her firs 
battle in behalf of poetry and the rights of authorship. From 
that time forth she was the titular and actual leader in t 
Middle Western field of poetry, as the result of the distin 
tion of her own work and of her association with, and in 
fluence on, others. The founding and direction of Porrry 
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was an expression of that fact. The contents of PortTry 
show how hospitable she was to innovation, and how many 
poets owed their first recognition and encouragement to her. 
Her allegiance was to American poetry and she seemed com- 
paratively indifferent to her own place in it, so absorbed 
was she in service to others. I remember particularly her 
coming to us at the University of Chicago to inaugurate 
a Poetry Club consisting of four students. She confessed that 
she thought their verses dreadful, but the occasion was the 
beginning of an association which included Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Glenway Wescott, Pearl Andelson, Yvor Winters, 
Gladys Campbell, Bertha Ten Eyck James, Janet Lewis, 
Jessica Nelson North, George Dillon, and others whose work 
in Portry and elsewhere is well known. This is but one 
instance among many of Miss Monroe’s generous and faith- 
ful encouragement of the art which was to her the most 
important thing in life. Rosert Morss Lovett 





A STATEMENT 

Wuat Poetry the magazine derived from the poet who 
founded it was the courage, the reach, the eagerness for dis- 
covery, and the superiority to personal and partisan de- 
mands that have been its certain claim to her own long life 
and certainty of motive. There have been great ventures in 
journalism based on opposite principles, but they have pre- 
ferred a personal to a public advantage, and have seldom out- 
lived a decade. Every magazine has its periods of slackness; 
it would hardly be in touch with the variable world if it 
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didn’t; and Portry has shown its contact with its quarter- 
century in no way more clearly than by its alternating ex- 
citements and breathing-spells. But it has kept alive the pub- 
lic’s and the poets’ faith by its eagerness to respond to new 
pressures, protests, revolts, and inventions in the creative 
world. It did so without discarding tried appeals, and it did 
so with sufficient inequality of confidence to ensure an un- 
coerced and unpolitical personal sincerity. The point is that 
it did so. And in that flexibility of sympathy and integrity 
of interest it found the source of its life. 

Anyone hoping to perpetuate, in her own organ, the ideals 
of the founder of Porrry, would be sacrificing both her 
vision and his surest claim to health if Porrry’s scope and 
courage were abandoned. Poetry has never been surer of 
its purposes than when it published manuscripts greeted by 
immediate contempt, but eventually by recognition, enthusi- 
asm, and even by the public’s complacent satisfaction that in 
our age classics may still be added to literature. It has never 
been more secure than when it disputed the conventional, 
the safe, the provincial and easily applauded, and took in 
the unwanted creations of a new age. It has never been a 
greater honor to its native city than when it brought distant 
genius or foreign art to spur and invigorate the crowths 
of Middle Western soil. It has been safely eclectic because 
it was stably personal; it has been sanely cosmopolitan be- 
cause it has been so honestly native. If, in this adaptability 
to the conditions and confusions of one of poetry’s most baf- 
fling periods, it has sometimes fallen in grace, it has never 
lost its sense of tradition, of standards and authority. 

A magazine that could find its support in an American 
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community like Chicago and yet be, in its best form, so agile 
a challenge to local prides and acceptances, had at its center 
a profound sense of the American capacity for discovering, 
learning, changing, and being told. That sense existed in an 
irreplaceable personality, and Porrry, in striving to be its 
best self, awake to its times and responsibilities, as ready for 
the unrecognized as for the classic stamp, will be the one 
means of keeping that personality green in memory and alive 
in the honor of modern writers. As long as Poetry exists, 
it stands committed, as a very means to life, to its original 
purposes, seized and declared in terms of editorial and per- 
sonal honesty. In the difficult task of perpetuating Harriet 
Monroe’s achievement, the public’s help and the reader’s 
challenge must reinforce the temerity, and mend the failings, 


of her successors. 


When Harriet Monroe started for Buenos Aires she left 
behind her not only an editorial ideal for her associates to 
recognize and practise. She left a more practical charge. 
In her last editorial, for the October Poetry, she wrote: 


We might pass our twenty-fourth anniversary without a word 
but for one undeniable fact: already with this issue we are enter- 
ing our twenty-fifth year — and its completion will ring the bells of 
a quarter-century! There will be great doings in prospect for the 
consummation. We shall put on a drive for more subscribers, more 
guarantors — more enthusiastic support not only for the magazine, 
but for the art. We shall remind people once more, as we did 
with quite a din twenty-four years ago, of the meager and lacka- 
daisical support given to the finest of the fine arts, the art most 
powerful for making the story of our deeds immortal by telling it 
to the next age. We shall insist again, as many times in our his- 
tory, that great poetry is not a creation in vacuo, but antiphonal 
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between a poet and his audience, that it is not enough to sing — the 
song must be heard. . . . The hearing, which is a necessity of life 
for the poet, hangs on a compromise. If it fails him, his spirit, 
talent, genius, sees nothing but starvation ahead —the creative 
flame goes out. The poet’s magazines are an effort to prevent this 
catastrophe, to supply the contacts which will keep this spirit alive. 
What a printing may mean to a struggling poet in the way of 
spiritual food and refreshment, hundreds of letters in our files would 
show. It is that realization which has impelled me to continue the 
effort to finance and run Poetry all these years. 


During the past two months the press of the nation —as 
well as many testimonials from poets, critics, editors, and 
journalists — has amply repeated to the public the meaning 
that Porrry has come to have in the history of American 
literature. The tributes in this Memorial Number declare 
again what the achievement of its founder has meant and 
what her work contributed, through encouragement, practical 
aid, and an inspiring vision, to the writers who have dig- 
nified the culture of our time. From many quarters there 
have come pleas that Porrry be continued, and that no 
other memorial would be a fitting recognition of the ideals 
its founder defined and the need she satisfied. 

The moment for renewed action has arrived. To avoid 
it would be to shirk a responsibility to American culture. 
In another year the grants which have helped Poetry through 
the past five years will lapse. The friends of the magazine, 
as well as the general public, must face the responsibility of 
continuing one of the most vigorous institutions that litera- 


ture in America has ever won to its defense. For it may 


safely be said that if Porrry ceases to exist, nothing like it 
will take its place. 
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In that responsibility the friends of American literature 
have an opportunity to take up a task upon which Miss Mon- 
roe’s energies had once more resolved themselves before she 
left on her last journey. In meeting it, her friends and those 
of this magazine may share in the single fitting way of honor- 
ing the courageous woman who made Poetry’s achievement 
possible —— and of honoring through her the present and 
future destiny of American poets, whose cause she made her 


faith. Morton DAUWEN ZABEL 





REQUIEM FOR H.M, 
WHERE RISE the mountains, condor-haunted, 
To this height 
In a far land, by death undaunted, 
She has slipped away to night. 
The echoes of our praise can never reach her 
On that forgotten shore; 
It is useless now to argue or beseech her, 
Forevermore: 
Having already urged song’s flowering 
To such release 
As never was before, she finds the overpowering 
Eternal, vast, dark peace 
Of the lone mountains, treeless, seldom-traveled 
That burn or rest 
Below the Southern Cross, her loom of fate unraveled. 
And it is best. 

JOHN GovuLp FLETCHER 
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HER LAST LETTERS 


City Hotel, Buenos Aires 
Friday, September 4th, 1936 

If this letter leaves on the Southern Cross tomorrow you should 
receive it in three weeks, which will be not much more than a week 
before I arrive in New York on the 6th of October. 

The P.E.N. festivities will begin with a reception tomorrow morn- 
ing given by the President of the Republic, after the arrival of the 
English delegation and some other Europeans. The change from 
the 3rd to the 5th and a lengthening of the program will shorten 
up my pause in Santiago and Valparaiso, besides compelling me 
to miss the grand final banquet to be given to the delegates on 
September 16th. I would postpone my sailing, but the next boat 
after the Santa Lucia is a one-cabin affair, the least desirable liner 
in the Grace Line fleet. So I shall doubtless leave here by rail at 
ten o’clock the morning of the i6th, arrive at Santiago late the 
next day, and sail from Valparaiso on the Santa Lucia sometim« 
Saturday, September 19th. 

The inaugural “preparatory session’ of the Congress will be at 
four o’clock tomorrow. Sunday there will be an afternoon excursion 
to Tigre, and from Monday through the week we shall be pretty 
busy with sessions, luncheons, receptions, and two gala 
ances, one being at the famous opera house 

The Adams pair and the delegate from Montreal, M. Barbeau, 
and I have been seeing this town since our arrival under the vivid 
northern sunshine. Yesterday was warm enough for my silk suit 
but today even the cloth one felt a little chilly. This morning we 
went to the zoo— Mrs. Adams must see every zoo— where th 
animals were much as usual in zoos, and the willows were the onl 
trees wearing green little leaves and blossoms in honor of th 








coming spring. The gardens and large bird-pools were cl 
even though most of the trees were bare and the beds er 
flowers. The most surprising thing I saw was a trooy 
white like ours save for jet-black necks. 

We delegates have been photographed and interviewed until all 





( swans 








Argentina should be aware of us. I enclose a sample or two, one 
being from a very good English paper published here. We have 
met a number of delegates and last night had quite a talk with 
two from Egypt and Iraq who both spoke English. Our boat tabi 
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—the Adamses, Barbeau, and I— have kept together mostly, and 
I fear I shall miss the pleasant friendly companionship on my return 
journey. ... 
Much love to vou all from 
Your devoted 
Harriet Monroe 
I enclose a sprig of willow to prove that spring is coming. 





City Hotel, Buenos Aires 

Friday, September 11, 1936 

I am all of a tremble before confessing my latest extravagance. 

I am going to take the Inca trip along with a nice English author, 
a P.E.N. member, Norah Rowan Hamilton! This means breaking 
my voyage at Mollendo and arriving in New York on the Santa 
Clara two weeks later than the Santa Lucia—that is, about Oc- 
tober 20th. However, the Inca ruins are the one thing, after the 
Andes, I have most wanted to see on this big continent, and when 
another woman advanced the same idea, and everyone said Sep- 
tember was the best season of all the year for the trip, I was 





tempted beyond my power of resistance. So I hope you can carry 
on a little longer. , 

We are arranging to go together, with Cook’s tickets, guides, 
motors, men to meet us and take us to trains, etc.—a complete 
arrangement for the entire affair, the whole two weeks, each of us 
paying $172.00. We shall leave the Santa Lucia —the Grace Line 
boat which we shall board Saturday, September 19th, at Valparaiso — 


at Mollendo after three days’ sail, spend two days at Arequipa, and go 
on to Cuzco, which is near most of the temples —I haven’t studied all 
the details — returning to Mollendo to take the Santa Clara, due 


in New York abou 
Santa Clara while Mr 





sr 20th. At least 7 expect to take the 
i returns by rail to this metropolis. 





I feel very adventurous this trip, but it’s the chief allure 
for me in South America ate to leave the continent without it. 

Our Congress of forty-four nations is almost over—only one 
session more —and it would make a fine story, with many laughs 


and ironies in it, if I only had time to write it. Most of the 
comedy will have to be omitted from my December editorial, which 
I hope to bring home with me, but perhaps a few episodes can 
remain. There have been such inefficient chairmen—a new one 
at each session —that politics and split-hair metaphysics have run 
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away with the scheduled programs and nothing much literary has 
been done. As every speech has to be given in French, Spanish and 
English, progress is slow at best. However, it has been interesting 
to watch the clash of nations and personalities. One afternoon | 
really thought French and Italian would come to blows —I never 
heard such violent fury as one Italian threw into the air. The 
populace has crowded in to such a degree that yesterday we dele- 
gates had to claw our way through to the entrance. It took half 
an hour and one “delegada” had her skirt torn off. As a character 
study of speakers and others it has been absorbing. Nearly all 
Europe and South America are represented and some of the Orient. 
Pretty Mrs. Wadia of Bombay, wearing a sari and demanding to 
speak on every subject, has been a popular idol, always under a 
bombardment of cameras. We have all been photographed, inter- 
viewed, besieged for autographs, and I have accumulated a heavy 
library of Spanish books which I don’t know what to do with. 

This morning was to have begun with speeches on the future of 
poetry, for which I wrote a brief oration to tell the ignorant world 
about our renaissance. But did poetry get a chance against a held- 
over discussion of the which-and-whatness of reason and _ intelli- 
gence? Never a minute, and I doubt if we are squeezed into the 
final overcrowded session. I did raise my voice once —for some 
sarcastic remarks on a proposed P.E.N. magazine which was to 
start in three or four languages on a shoestring, and that will prob- 
ably be my only spurt of speech. But the contacts have been great 
fun —the contrasts, egoisms, furious quarrels! Marinetti and the 
pretty Hindoo in a sari have been the popular stars, cramming 
their fingers (to change the metaphor) into every pie. The President 
of the Republic gave us a grand luncheon yesterday, and there are 
excursions, teas, gatherings of groups, etc. But this must get of 
tonight — so good-bye for the present — and thanks from 

H.M. 





On board the Santa Lucia, Grace Line 

Sunday, September 20, 1936 

We are stopping for six hours or so to load up with copper 
at a desolate little treeless port under bare gaunt mountains. 
About 200 people live here, apparently all Americans, and there 
was an exuberantly joyous time as some left the ship and about 
fifty came aboard for their vacation in “the States.” I hear that 
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the Captain says it would be as much as his life is worth to 
leave before a large crowd has had time to dine on the boat. 

Mrs. Hamilton and I left Buenos Aires Wednesday at eleven 
A.M. for the 36-hour journey to Santiago. First it was a very 
primitive compartment sleeping-car across the Argentine pampas 
to Mendoza — the flattest plains you ever saw, apparently brown 
and waterless, with a shack and a few cattle now and then; 
great spaces unfenced, as long ago on our western plains, From 
Mendoza in the early morning, we drove in autos for five or six 
hours through mountains and valleys where the railroad had 
been washed away, by switchbacks and precipices and narrow 
curves, but our reckless driver landed us safely at the tiny end- 
station of a marrow-gauge mountain railroad. We had been 
climbing all morning of course, but now we climbed about an inch 
a minute to well over 13,000 feet, where the snows were heavy on 
our level, and the great range of the Andes with the curve of Acon- 
cagua — 23,000 feet, highest in the Americas — looming up around 
us. They were gaunt and snow-streaked and magnificent, those 
mountains, and I was glad I had chosen the more difficult and they 
say more dangerous path among them instead of skipping across 
in an hour or two by plane. At last, after dark, we reached Los 
Andes and transferred to a very shaky train for Santiago, arriving 
there at the Hotel Crillon at midnight. I assure you we were tired, 
but we slept off our fatigue and felt fresh in the morning. We had 
passed the Chilean frontier in a tunnel on the narrow-gauge train, 
so that baggage worries were over. 

Santiago de Chile is one of the most beautiful cities I ever saw 
— may I never forget its white line of mountains as we lunched 
out-of-doors at a charming café high up under a warm sun on San 
Cristobal hill. The city is very spaciously laid out, and the two high 
hills in the midst of it — San Cristobal and Santa Lucia — are 
parked supremely well with terraces and marble balustrades, In the 
morning we drove up San Cristobal with an intelligent Cook’s 
guide, and then climbed the path to the statue of the Virgin at the 
top this before our luncheon a little below. It was Chile’s Fourth 
of July, and in the afternoon we drove up Santa Lucia to see the 
people dancing on a high parked floor of stone. Then we drove to 
some outlying parks where there were cowboys in ponchos and 
squarish hats, mounted on such pretty horses, and where girls and 
Movs were dancing the cucca with a flutter of handkerchiefs as part 


rure. Saturday morning we were up early for the train to 
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Valparaiso — hilly but much less interesting than Santiago — where 
we lunched and took the boat, after a funicular climb to view the 
mountainous town. 

I haven’t much time to tell about the eight sessions of the P.E.N. 
Congress — 44 nations represented by over 80 delegados. There was 
so much politics at one time that I thought France and Italy would 
come to blows, and at later sessions we delegates had to fight to get 
into the hall. Poetry’s time was stolen by metaphysics, but at the 
final session it got a few speeches in, including a short one by H.M. 
about American poets. The contacts were more interesting than the 
sessions — the fiery Marinetti, the suave Pickwick-faced Duhamel, 
Miss Bedford from Australia, Mme. Wadia from India, pretty in 
her sari and insisting on speaking on every subject, and many more. 
We were feted every hour that the sessions didn’t claim us. A grand 
luncheon by the president of Argentina, a beautiful Saturday at a 
big estancia, or huge dairy farm, with very up-to-date machinery 
for purifying, separating, etc., a Sunday luncheon at the swell 
Jockey Club with races tor those who wanted them, and all sorts 
of literary societies, library and cultural clubs and groups; winding 
up with a gala performance at the Opera — Rosenkavalier — given 
by the municipality; and the next night, after I had gone, 
given by the Argentine P.E.N. chapter 

Norah Hamilton seems quite the right kind of traveling com- 
panion — pretty and charming and not at all a fusser. We find 
friends in common — Dorothy Ratcliffe’s husband is her only brother, 
and she knows the Sandwiches, May Sinclair, the Laverys and 
others. We have not yet finished talking about everyone and every- 
thing under the sun. 

Thursday morning we shal! disembark at Mollendo for the In 





a banquet 











trip, and a Mr. and Mrs. Semple, nice Americans, will be doing 
the same thing. The Semples expect to be on the Santa Cla 
me from Lima to New York, so I shall not bi ite alone. Mrs 
Hamilton is to return through Polivia to Buenos é 

Please pass this letter around. I had a fine letter from Margar 
mailed at Copenhagen, but I forget when she was to return home 
I keep thinking of Will at the recent Power conference — prob 


loubtless 
they were more effective in settling the world’s difficulties. Ala 
for Spain! Think of Spaniards dynamiting their grand old Ak 
fortress at Toledo! Now you will never see it crowning its hill. 
And of course the Prado isn’t safe. 
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Well, good night, with my lov 
somewhere, but I ubt it. 
October 20th, on the Santa Clara. 
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Your 
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|. I may catch another mail 
all 


goes W ell, New York 


H.M. 
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parks where laughing couples were fluttering handkerchiefs as they 
e e a. was a errect Gay, tresh and sunny, and we 
danced the cucca. It rfect d fresl 1 sun 1 
d an intelligent Cook’s guide. shall never forget our luncheon 
had an intelligent Cook’s guide. I shall { lunck 
in sun and shade at a charming out-door café half-way up Sar 
Xristobal, with the white line of the Andes shining crystal clear 
C 
far away. 
The city itself is admirably and spaciously planned, and the 
architecture, while not exciting, is not a hodge-podge of bad styles 
like Rio. All the shops were closed; I couldn’t even buy a post- 


card, so I gave the guide a few pesos to mail three or four to me 
in Erie Street. 


There is no use writing about the Congress — and besides, I can’t 
remember what I have written or omitted, to you and the fami 
I'll tell you all about it later. It closed with the poetry program, 
and I got in my brief speech telling about our North American 
poets, which Mr. Barbeau, the charming de from Mont: 
translated into French. But there is abysmal ignorance of Esta 
Unidos literature among most of the 44 nations. We were enter- 

















tained by everybody, usually with a luncheon — President Justo, the 
very swell Jockey Club, various literary societies and cultural 
groups, a grand day in the country (in buses) at slancia 
(ranch with up-to-date milk machinery), bus t Ti 





(summer suburb on the Plata delta), where mot u 
through many waters, and finally the municipality gave us a gala 
performance (Der Rosenkavalier) at the famous Opera House. 
There was to be a banquet given by the Argentine P.E.N. chapter, 
but alas, I had to leave that morning. Always the food and wines 
were superlative at these feasts. 


Iere I went out to see the sunset and tramped the decks for over 
a mile; but clouds obscure the lord of day 
Ever 


H.M. 
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Translation of an item in a newspaper of Arequipa, Peru: 
. 2 
September 28, 1936 
THE ILLNESS OF MISS HARRIET MONROE LASTED UNTIL LAST NIGHT AT 
THE POLYCLINIC 
IN HER COUNTRY SHE WAS CONSIDERED THE LEADER OF POETRY AND 
SHE WAS COMING FROM BUENOS AIRES WHERE SHE ATTENDED TI 
P.E.N. CONGRESS 


k 








AWAITING A DECISION 
In the Clinic of this city, there died on September 26th, a victim 
of cerebral hemorrhage, the eminent writer from North America, 
Miss . Monroe, 76 years old, from Chicago, known as the 
leader of American poetry. 
Miss Monroe came from Buenos Aires after participating in the 
P.E.N. Congress, which she had attended as a delegate. She arrived 
in Peru desiring to visit Cuzco and this town, but as she bec 





ime 
ill so after her arrival, she determined to stay at the Quinta 






Bates, where she remained one day. As her condition was becom- 
ing worse, she was transferred to the Clinic on Friday at 3:00 P.M. 
; 


All efforts were in vain and she died on Saturday at 10:00 in the 





from her family, living in the United States, are awaited 
to find out if the remains should be buried in this town or embalmed 
to be taken to Chicz The funeral will take place in one of the 


rooms of the Polyclinic. 








Extract from a letter of Mrs. Arthur Thompson, a visitor 
in Arequipa, Peru, to her cousin, Miss Grace Heron, of 
& hic ago: 

Quinta Bates 
Arequipa, Peru 
September 28, 1936 

Here we are at 7500 feet elevation, half-way up the Andes of 
Alto Peru, at a most charming and homelike little garden house 
run by an American who has in 30-odd years become an institution, 
Bates, beloved of all and sundry and a personal friend of 
0 years’ standing. The name Arequipa means “a 
to rest in,” a nice picturesque 
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valley of incredible green shades, corresponding to fields of varied 
vegetation, at the base of the dead volcano, Misti, and the more 
jagged and rugged and misty files of high mountain ranges. It 
is part of every evening’s ritual to go to the roof garden where our 
rooms open and to watch the few minutes of amazing sunset glory 
on the mountain peaks, again incredible colorings, but this time 
of mauve and rosy pink, fading into the grey of night, topped 
with the snow of the peaks, I always liked the place and longed 
to stay here long enough to savor it properly, so when we arrived 
ten days since, after Janding at the horrible port of Mollendo, | 
instantly resolved to wait here nearly two weeks for the second 
train connection for Lake Titicaca and La Paz and get really ac- 
customed to the altitude. If I find it trying in La Paz, I 
immediately leave for this place again. 











I have fully enjoyed the quiet and freedom from small care: 
and enjoyed meeting Tia Bates again. She has a busy time with 
streams of tourists all privately recommended, and occasionally 
she has trying and sad experiences. Last week a little lady of 75 
(who looked much younger) came along from a literary confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires, to which she had been a delegate, meaning 
to visit Cuzco and Lake Titicaca. The dear lady was full of 
interest and enthusiasm, but she looked so frail and poorly on ar- 
rival that we wagged heads and said, “She ought never to attempt 
the altitude — it will be suicide —she cannot realize the discom 
forts of the journey —twelve hours in a rattling, shaking, jerking 
train, up a twisting mountain track, etc.’ The poor dear (she was 

1. 4 


Harriet Monroe, of Chicago) fel! ill next day but 











with difficulty from traveling on next morning d in 0 
traveling on by a railway line, had to be taken helpless un 
conscious, after a cerebral hemorrhage, to the Adventists’ Clinic in 


the town, where she passed on to another world after twenty-four 
hours of unconsciousness — probably a merciful and happy end 
but what an upset for her brother and sister, ; I 
cables for instruction. Today we went with Tia 
number of the sympathetic American colony t 





: 
prayers for the departed and to place flowers 
If you should know any relatives of this lady, I am sure you will 

tell them from me that everything possible was done by doct 

and nurses and by Ti for her, who at leas is happy her ! 

here, doing exactly what she wished and enjoying every sigt | 

sound and revelling in the scenery. | 
| 
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News Notes 
NEWS NOTES 


The contributors to the Memorial to Harriet Monroe in this 
number of Porrry are past and present editors of the magazine, 
poets who have been associated with it in early and later years, 
and several Chicago citizens who were friends of the editor and 
notably supported | 

Ez Pound was Poerry’s first Foreign Correspondent, serving 
on the staff from 1912 until 1919. He appeared as poet in the first 
number, of October, 1912, with two poems, To Whistler, American 
and Middle-Aged. Eunice Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head) was As- 
sociate Editor in 1916-17, was Acting Editor for four months in 
1923, and has served on the Advisory Committee since 1919. Her 
Y entry was The Steam Shovel in September, 1914. Edith Frank- 
i att was on Poertry’s first Advisory Committee (1912-1919), 
and appeared first as poet with Sympathy in January, 1913. Helen 
Hoyt (Mrs. W. W. Lyman) was Associate Editor in 1918-19, having 
peared as poet with Ellis Park in August, 1913. Marion 
Strobel (Mrs. James Herbert Mitchell) was Associate Editor from 


1920 to 1925, and served on the Advisory Committee from 1925 to 















1928; her first entr is poet was a group, Perenn in March, 
192¢ Lew Sarett, or the Advisory Committee since . first ap- 
peared with The Blue Duck in October, 1918. Dillon first 





as a poet with Preludes in August, 19 and served as 
iate itor in 1925-27, since when he has been on the Ad- 
VISOI Committee Jessica Nelson North Mrs. R. I. MacDon ild) 
, : 











succeed him as Associate Editor in 1927 was Acting Editor 
luring six months of 1929, and has since then served on the Ad- 
visory Committee. Her first poem in Poetry was The Wages of Sin, 
in } ember, 1921. Geraldine Udell has been Business Manager of 
P since 1925. Morton Dauwen Zabel became Associate Editor 
in 1929, having first appeared as poet with Things and Venus in 
Januar 1928. 

Cc ndburg first appeared in Poetry with his famous Chicago 











Poems in March, 1914, and was av 


them in that year Ed 


d the Levinson Prize for 
21 first appeared here with 
Silence in Februar 1915. Wallace Stevens contributed a group, 


e 
I Lee Mas 





Phases, to the War Number of November, 1914, and followed with 
many contributions of works that have become widely known. John 


oduced with IJrradiations in December, 
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1913. Marianne Moore made her first appearance as a poet with 
Pouters and Fantails in May, 1915. Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer 
appeared initially with The Silent House in March, 1913. Malcolm 
Cowley’s first contribution to Poetry was Three Portraits, in No- 
vember, 1919, the Blue Juniata poems coming in the following 
years. Horace Gregory appeared initially with Tavo Poems in July, 
1925, and Marya Zaturenska (Mrs. Gregor) with A Russian 
Easter and Russian Peasants in April, 1920 

Mr. Charles H. Hamill, the distinguished Chicago lawyer, has 
served as chairman of Poetry’s Administrative Committee since 
the magazine’s first volume. Mr. Salmon O. Levinson, another 
tinguished member of the Chicago bar and widely known for his 
work in the cause of peace, founded the Helen Haire 
Prize in Poetry in 1914 and enabled the agazi 
this annual award, a yearly recognition of the poets in its 
Professor Robert Morss Lovett, a member of the English 
at the University of Chicago since its founding in 1893 and widely 
known as an editor of The New Republic, has been chairman « 
the Associate Committee of the University on Poetry since 193 

The family of Harriet Monroe and the staff of Porrry ack 
edge with gratitude the expressions of sympathy and tribut 
have come from these friends, and from many poets, editors, 
nalists, and readers, in letters and in the press of the nation, 
ing the past two months. We wish it were possible to quote 1 
fully from them here. 

A limited number of reprint jeaflets have been made of the 
obituary editorial on Harriet Monroe in the November issue of 
Poetry. Readers who wish copies for insertion into this Memorial 
Number may secure them, until the supply is exhausted, 
cents each, to cover mailing costs. 

Poetry has the pleasure of announcing a special prize to be 
given next November. It will be called the Harriet Monroe Me- 
morial Prize for the best lyric, or group of lyrics, selected by a 
committee of judges from the contents of our twenty-fifth year 
This award, of $100, is made possible through the generosity of 
Marion Strobel, the Chicago poet, long a personal friend of Harriet 
Monroe and once (1920-25) the Associate Editor of this magazine. 
The jury for the giving of this award will be composed of the 
Editor and Associate Editor of Poetry and George Dillon, a close 
friend of Miss Monroe’s and the winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry in 1932. The staff of Poetry is especially gratified to add 
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this memorial to the founder of the magazine to the awards which 
will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of her achievement next 
autumn, They will include the Helen Haire Levinson, the Guar- 
antors, the Oscar Blumenthal, the Jeannette Sewell Davis, and the 
Midland Authors Prizes, 

The six lyrics by Harriet Monroe which appear in this issue are 
reprinted, by the kind permission of the Macmillan Company, from 
her volume of Chosen Poems, which appeared in 1935, 

The January issue of Poetry will be an English Number, edited 
by W. H. Auden and Michael Roberts. In this number will appear 
the work of the younger English poets who have chiefly appeared 
on the scene since 1932; among them will be Mr. Auden, Stephen 
Spender, Louis MacNeice, Ronald Bottrall, William Empson, Dylan 
Thomas, Roger Roughton, George Barker, R. E. Warner, Michael 
Roberts, William Plomer, Lilian Bowes-Lyons, Edwin Muir, Charles 
Madge, and C. Day Lewis. There will also be a survey of the 
contemporary activity of English poets by the editors and a num- 
ber of critical essays. Porrry’s last English Number appeared in 
February, 1932. We solicit for the January issue the special inter- 
est of our readers 


The contributors of new poems to this issue are: 

Miss Louise Bogan of New York City, the author of Body of 
this Death (Robert M. McBride, 1923), Dark Summer (Scribners, 
1929), and a new collection, The Sleeping Fury, to appear from 
Charles Scribner’s Sons early in 1937. She first appeared in PoETRy 
with Beginning and End in August, 1922. In 1930 she was here 
awarded the John Reed Prize, and in 1933 she received a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. She has contributed both verse and prose criticism 
to these pages, 

Two of the poets in this issue make their first appearance in 
PoETRY: 

Mr. Peyton Houston, now of Los Angeles, Cal., has lived chiefly 
in New York City, was graduated from Princeton in 1932, and has 
been engaged in industrial research. His first book of verse is to 
appear shortly from the Centaur Press of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Herman Gund, of New York City, was graduated from Co- 
lumbia College and the Pulitzer School of Journalism, where he 
Was active on publications. He is assistant editor on Fact Digest 
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and American Humorist, and director of publicity for the Alcestis 
Press. 

Babette Deutsch (Mrs. Avrahm Yarmolinsky), of New York City, 
is the author of four books of verse, the most recent being Epistle 
to Prometheus (Cape and Smith, 1931), as well as of several works 
of verse criticism, of which This Modern Poetry appeared from 
W. W. Norton in 1935. Marion Ethel Hamilton (Mrs. Francis 
Hinkle), of San Diego, Cal., is author of Wild Ginger (Vinal, 1926) 
and The Ultimate Lover (Covici, 1927). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Owl’s Clover, by Wallace Stevens. Alcestis Press, Peru, Vt. 
Adam & Eve & The City, by William Carlos Williams. Alcestis. 
More Poems, by A. E. Housman. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Poems 1911-1936, by John Hall Wheelock. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
The Deer Come Down, by Edward Weismiller. Yale Univ. Press. 
Reading the Spirit, by Richard Eberhart. Chatto & Windus, Lon- 
don, England. 
Gaily the Troubadour, by Arthur Guiterman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Melancholy Lute, by Franklin P. Adams, Viking Press. 
Spell Against Time, by David Morton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Shiloh, by Edward Doro. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Three Examples of Love Poetry, by Parker Tyler. Parnassus Press, 
Terracina Cloud, by Frederick Johnston. Verona Press, Verona, Italy. 
The Silver Flame and Other Poems, by Nelson Studebaker Riley. 
Priv. ptd., Los Angeles. 
Distant Wonder, by Antonia Y. Schwab. Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. 
Poems from the Fugitive, by Merrill Moore (1922-1926). Priv. ptd. 
Words for a New Age, by W. H. Priv. ptd., N. Y. C. 
Tapestry, by Wythe Leigh Kinsolving. Priv. ptd. 
War No More and Various Verses, by William Branton. Priv. ptd, 
Leighton Buzzard, England. 
Sketches and Overtones, by Edna Davis Romig. Dorrance & Co. 
Hill Garden, by Margaret Widdemer. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Earth Call, by Alan Creighton. Macmillan Co. of Canada. 
Strange Journey, by Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. Bharatha Shak- 
thy Nilayam, Pondicherry, French India. 
Green Grows the Laurel, by Hazel L. Zimmerman. G. P. Putnam. 
Random Verse, by Lewis Thompson. Priv. ptd. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Poems of Dream and Reality, by Mary Ellis Robins, Dorrance & Co, 
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